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etc. Perhaps if he were to spread them out more fully, I should find 
them easier to apprehend. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. James. 

Cambbidge, Mass. 

AN EXPLANATION 

I AM extremely sorry if in my review of "A Pluralistic Universe" 
I gave a false impression of its author's position with respect to 
the points mentioned in his letter. Professor James charges me with 
"forgetting completely" that on pages 200-8 of his book he has "ex- 
plicitly" put forward the theory which I accept as a satisfactory 
solution of the collective-distributive puzzle. Now after several re- 
readings of these pages I am unable to find any statement of the 
theory which I defended, that I should regard as adequate. I do 
find at the bottom of page 200 a statement that many witnesses can 
know the same object, which would seem to be explicitly identical 
with my view ; but in the next paragraph at the top of page 201, I 
find this view interpreted as implying that the fields of the several 
consciousnesses are distinct entities and that the common object of 
their knowledge lies beyond them, which is decidedly different from 
the view that I maintained. Moreover on page 206 the author says 
of this point of view "how can one and the same objects appear so 
variously? Its diverse appearances break it into a plurality; and 
our world of obejcts then falls into discontinuous pieces quite as 
much as did our world of subjects." And again (page 207) "In my 
heart of hearts, however, I knew that my situation was absurd and 
could only be provisional." Inasmuch as I had contended in my 
article that the absurdity which Professor James charges against 
this view depended solely on his interpreting the many witnesses as 
necessarily having distinct rather than overlapping fields of con- 
sciousness, thus implying a dualism between the field of consciousness 
and the object known, I can hardly feel that the passages to which 
Professor James refers contain an "explicit statement" of my own 
position, which it was incumbent upon me to recognize. 

To Professor James's protest that I forgot that he was address- 
ing himself to idealists and speaking from the idealistic standpoint, 
in pressing home the difficulty of identifying a distributively known 
and a collectively known object — I can only reply that I got and still 
get overwhelmingly the impression that he is speaking not as an ideal- 
ist to idealists, but in his own person and voicing his own opinions 
when he says "I must in short bring back distinct spiritual agents 
... or else I must squarely confess the solution of the problem im- 
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possible, and then either give up my intellectualistie logic ... or, 
finally, face the fact that life is logically irrational. Sincerely, this 
is the actual trilemma that confronts every one of us" (p. 208). Now 
it is on the basis of this trilemma that the defense of Bergsonian irra- 
tionism is based. If it is as Professor James's letter seems to me to 
imply, a trilemma that applies merely to the idealist, why should he 
feel concerned in his book to escape from it by accepting the new 
logic? And why, too, if it applies merely to the idealist, should he 
state that it is "the trilemma that confronts every one of us"? 

It may be, however, that I have somehow misunderstood the pur- 
port of his letter, and I offer the above not merely as a defense but 
as an amende. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia Univebsitt. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE American Psychological Association convened in Cambridge 
the last three days of 1909. Many former Harvard men were 
present and a good representation of the association membership was 
evident at the opening meeting in Emerson Hall, where, at the 
close of the morning session, Professor Miinsterberg, on behalf of 
the Harvard department, extended an informal welcome. Unusual 
facilities for the accommodation of the visiting psychologists had 
been provided and the psychological laboratory was thrown open 
for inspection during the entire time of the meetings. The annual 
social event following the president's address was made more en- 
joyable this year through the courtesy of Professor Miinsterberg, 
who invited the association to his home for the occasion. 

The program for the meeting was replete, containing forty-five 
names of speakers. In addition to the usual number of papers in 
the general field of psychology, special attention was given to ab- 
normal psychology, animal psychology, and the methods of teaching 
psychology, each of which topics occupied the whole or greater part 
of an entire session. 

Not only the largest attendance, but the most animated discus- 
sion occurred on Wednesday afternoon, when psychoneurotic phe- 
nomena were the subject for consideration. The animus for the 
program was undoubtedly Freud's recent visit to this country, and 
the discussion centered about his theories. The fray began with an 
exposition of Freud's theory of the unconscious by Mr. Putnam. 



